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ee For “The Friead.” 
‘Barly Civilization. and Church History of Ireland. 
(Continued from page 291.) 
That the people of Ireland, from time im- 
memorial, have had among them the use of 
alphabetical writing and that the ancient 
Trish annals have inherent evidences of truth- 
fulness that give them a legitimate claim to 
be regarded as genuine national chronicles, 
have been treated of, and, as we think proved 
in the previous chapters ; but for the follow- 
ing suggestive remarks on the tribe which 
‘introduced those letters, and on the round 
towers, we do not claim any certain standing. 
We only ask for them a careful scrutiny—an 
“impartial examination. From various evi- 
dences we are induced to believe it was the 
Tuatha de Dananns who first introduced 
alphabetical characters to Ireland, and also 
that these primitive characters were the Irish 
Ogham. Historical facts and deductions favor 
the opinion that the Milesians who conquered 
the Dananns, after the latter had been two 
hundred years:in possession of the sovereignty 
of Ireland, brought with them from Spain 
- more definitely shaped letters than the Ogham, 
and that those Milesian characters constitute 
the present Irish alphabet. We draw that 
reference from various collateral and internal 
evidences connected with and embodied in 
the annals, as well as from palpable remains 
among those two nations, the Milesians and 
the Tuatha de Dananns. 
“Before the invention of parchment the 
_ Milesians made use of birchen boards, on 
- which they engraved their characters with a 
style or punch; they were called in the Irish 
- Janguage Oranin, or ‘Taiblle Tileadh,’ that is 
philosophical tablets. Their characters were 
by the ancients also called Feadha, that is 


wood.’* That our ancient annals were thus, P 


for many hundred years, noted down on 
- wooden tablets we may regard as a fact. To 
the frail and inflammable character of those 
precious tablets, we would suggest that pos- 
terity owes those singular stone towers over 
the uses of which antiquaries have puzzled 
and argued incessantly for the last hundred 
years. We infer that they were introduced 
if not invented, by the pagan Milesians as 
depositories where their “Philosophical Tab, 


* Albé Macgeoghegan’s History of Ireland. 
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lets” would be secure from fire, in a country|the entire island of Ireland,*manifestly be- 
where all human habitations were formed of|cause of their exclusive acquaintance with 
wood, Usedas libraries throughout the earlier |the province possessed by the descendants of 
ages.they would naturally have been con-|Heber. The names of the three Milesian 
tinued for espurpose, only much in-|princes Eremon (pronounced and now written 
creased in number on a wider dissemination|Heremon) Eber or Heber, and Ir, seem to 
of a taste for literature after the introduction|have given the three principal designations 
of christianity. If they had been only used|to Ireland—Ere, Hibernia, and Ireland, To 
as depositories of the sacred fire of paganism, |the family of Ir the principality of Ulster was 
or if the round tower were designed for ajassigned by the surviving brother Heremon. 
celestial index, for a watch-tower, for an as-| With the Irians located in the north, the Scan- 
tronomical observatory, for a beacon to guide|dinavians came more in contact than with 
the traveller, or for a belfry (all of which pur-|those of other provinces, hence they called 
poses have been suggested by different anti-|the entire of the island Irland. From them 
quaries) more than one tower need never have|the Normans introduced the name into Eng- 
been erected in the same immediate neighbor-|land in the eleventh century. Thus Irland 
hood. But the fact is, that in some places,|(afterwards Ireland) superseded Ere, Erin, 
and those places invariably the localities of| Hibernia, and Scotia. 

the great schools where a vast number of] The name Scotia was derived from the 
books would be required, the remains of two|Scots, who were evidently the descendants of 
and sometimes three round towers are found.|Scota, the wife of Milesius. Whilst the sub- 


Ogham inscriptions are only found in Ireland 
on pillar stones, and the Runic chiefly on the 
native rocks of Scandinavia. Neither required 
such careful depositories as stone towers to 


jects or clansmen of Milesius were styled 


Milesians, the Scots were the descendants of 
those children of Milesius of whom Scota was 
the mother. Hence neither the children of 


secure their endurance, the usual tablets of|his first wife, nor those of his brother Ith, 


both these recording media being stone. 

A portion of the Tuatha-de-Danann race 
remained in Ireland as a distinct people, up 
to the period when christianity came to soften 
national antipathies. “The spirit of christian 
brotherhood ultimately broke down the wall 
of partition, and by degrees, the three great 
Irish tribes, the Milesian, the Firbolgs, and 
the Dananns, were amalgamated. But long 
previous to that period, according to our an- 
nals, many of the Dananns were obliged to 
take up their abode in adjacent islands. That 
in Ireland they were governed as rigidly by 
their conquerors as superstitious dread per- 
mitted; and that they sometimes had to en- 
dure very oppressive .exactions is certain, 
though their reputed powers of necromancy 
caused them to be feared rather than despised 
by the Milesians. One of the regions the 
Dananns colonized we believe to have been 
the present Denmark; and we infer that the 
elements of the Scandinavian Runic were es- 
tablished through their instrumentality in the 
north at a very remote period. The people 
whom the Romans called Teutons, and who 


were Scots. Of all the sons of Scota, Here- 
mon, the youngest, was the governing spirit 
and the survivor. He assumed the sovereignty 
of the entire island, whilst the subordinate 
government he divided. thus: South Munster 
to the children of his brother Heber; North 
Munster to the sons of his uncle Ith; Ulster 
to the children of Ir; Connaught to two 
Milesian generals; and Leinster to one of the 
Firbolg princes who had assisted him in con- 
quering the Dananns. Of all these none but 
the Scots, the lineal descendants of Heremon, 
Kber, and Ir, was ever regarded as legitimate 
candidates for election to the supreme throne 
of Ireland, from the Milesian conquest to that 
of the Norman. And of those royal Scots, 
the family of Heremon had precedence. From 
the manner in which the term is applied, both 
by native writers and by foreigners, it is evi-_ 
dent that throughout the ancient ages of 
christianity, the Scots were universally re- 
garded as the aristocracy of the nation ; and 
from them, at length, the island was called 
Scotia. But that name seems, as well as all 
the rest except Ere, and Erin, to have ori- 


in their time inhabited Denmark, according|ginated in its national application, with for- 


to our suggestions would be the Tuatha de 
Dananns. That the Romans did not call the 
resent Denmark by that designation, is no 
proof that the country was not thus distin- 
guished at that time by the people themselves. 
It is quite certain that in various instances 
the Romans did not recognise the native 
names of the countries they wrote about. 


The native appellation, either of Ireland or of 


Scotland, was never familiar to them. That 
of Ireland was Ere, of Scotland, Alba. he 


eigners who applied ‘mere sectional designa- 
tions to the kingdom at large. The Scots led 
a hostile army into Alba, which made some 
conquests, in the third century curing the 
reign of the Irish monarch Cormac. But it 
does not appear that they had established any 
permanent or regular colony there till the 
latter end of the fifth or beginning of the 
sixth century, though attempts at a settle- 
ment had been’ made, but without success, a 
century earlier. The record of Cormac’s ex- 


Roman name Caledonia was taken from a'pedition stands thus in the “Annals of the 


border. tribe in Alba, that the Romans had 
come in contact with. 


Four Masters:” “A. D, 241, the 15th year of 
Cormac. The battle of Magh-Techt and the 


And the name Hibernia they assigned to|fleet of Cormac sailed across Magh-Re in this 
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year; so that it was on this occasion he ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Alba.” What is 
here termed sovereignty was nothing more) 
than a temporary acknowledgment from the 
Picts of defeat and subordination. Such hos- 
tile attacks continued at intervals for the next 
two hundred and fifty years. But the histori- 
cal researches of Usher, Lloyd and Stilling- 
fleet, have established the fact that it was in 
the year 843 the Scottish king, Kenneth 
MacAlpine, conquered the Picts and thus be- 
came sole monarch of ancient Alba. This 
took place about the time that the Northmen 
made the most determined incursions on the 
British and Irish coasts. The name Scotland, 
as applied to North Britain, seems to have 
originated with them at some period after 
the Scots had made that final conquest ; and 
the Normans introduced the name to Britain 
in the eleventh century. Thus a country, 
though inhabited by a people compounded of 
Scots and Picts, being ruled by the descen- 
dants of Scota, the Scandinavians, according 
to their accustomed phraseology, called Scot- 
land. On the same principle the country 
which the venerable Bede calls Scotia, they 
had from distant ages called Irland, because 
the northern province, that with which they 
“were acquainted, was governed by the house 
of Ir. ‘he race of Eremon superseded that 
of Ir in the government of Ulster during the 
‘fourth century. Hence we infer that Irland 
was probably the established name in Scandi- 


thority, and sanctioned by it as orthodox, still 
the declaration of Jesus Christ is applicable 
untoit. ‘In vain they do worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
(Matt. xv. 9.) 

It may be said of merely nominal christians 
in the present day, that, although in many 
‘instances, supineness respecting religion is the 
prominent feature of their character; yet, in 
many other cases, they are zealous in sup- 
porting the creeds of the religious commu- 
nities to which they are individually attached; 
but they refuse to submit to the convictions 
of the Spirit of Christ—they will not come to 
his baptism—they refuse to walk in the path 
of self-denial ;—and the consequence is that 
their hearts are not cleansed—the chaff is not 
burnt up—they remain carnally minded. 
Now while they continue in this state of re- 
sistance against the Spirit of Christ, there is 
cause for them to fear, that the worship which 
they offer to Almighty God, is not more ac- 
ceptable in his sight, than was that of the 
Pharisees formerly. The Pharisees rejected 
Christ in his outward, or personal appearance; 
the merely nominal christians above described, 
reject Christ in his inward, or spiritual ap- 
pearance in their hearts. Like the Pharisees, 
they think they “have eternal life” in the 
Scriptures; and like them also, they will not 
come to Christ, that they “might have life.” 
(See John y. 39, 40.) 

But it is much to be lamented, that the ad- 


navia for this island prior to that event. ‘The 
Irland of the Danann colonists who left Ire- 
land for Denmark anterior to the fourth cen- 
tury, would have been our Ulster; but in 
lapse of time their descendants seem to have 
called the whole island Irland. 

(To be concluded.) 


7 


The Worship which, under the Christian Dispen- 
sation, is Ordained of God. 


In the conversation which our Lord conde- 
scended to hold with the woman of Samaria, 
he declared, “The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 23, 24.) 
On other occasions he said, ‘“ No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” (John xiv. 6.) 
“ Without me ye can do nothing.” (John xv. 
5.) These declarations plainly indicate, that 
the worship of God, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, is of a spiritual character; and 
must be offered in truth ;—that we cannot 
come unto the Father, and offer unto him this 
true worship, but by Jesus Christ, who is “ the 
way, the truth, and the life.” Now, bis assist- 
ance is communicated to us by the quicken- 
ing influence of His Holy Spirit, without 
which the important duty of worship cannot 
be acceptably performed. This appears to 
have been the sentiment of the Apostle Paul; 
for he declares that “No man can say (or 
acknowledge) that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
‘the Holy Ghost,” or Spirit. Hence it: is ap- 
parent, that all worship, having a different 
origin, and which is of the kind designated 
by the Apostle “ will-worship,” (Col. il. 23,) 
being merely the act of self—the mere pro- 


versary of mankind so much prevails, not 
only in diverting the merely nominal chris- 
tian from even entering on the true spiritual 
course, but also in impeding the progress of 
many serious persons, who have begun to walk 
in it; and who, loving the Lord Jesus ina 
good degree of sincerity, have so far followed 
his holy guidance, as to be redeemed from 
many evil customs and vanities of the world. 
Yet, not patiently and humbly submitting to 
the operation of that power, by which “old 
things are” made to “pass away,” and “all 
things to become new, and all things” to be 
“of God” (2 Cor. v. 17, 18;) their growth in 
the divine life is obstructed; and their strong 
attachment to human prescriptions, relative 
to forms of worship, and ceremonial obser- 
vances, prevents them from attaining that 
clearness of spiritual discernment, into which 
they would have been introduced, if, in child- 
like simplicity, they had been passive in the 
Lord’s hand, like clay in the hand of the 
potter. In this state of defective submission 
to the divine will, they are not in a capacity 
duly to appreciate the benefits resulting from 
a practical faith in the name of the Son of God. 
Their views and dependence being outwardly 
directed, are limited to a merely literal ex- 
planation of this holy name; they do not 
therefore clearly perceive the necessity of 
seeking and waiting for divine influence, to 
effect the needful preparation of heart before 
him, previous to the offering of their prayers 
at the throne of grace. And if in their as- 
semblies for divine worship they are not 
gathered together in the name of Christ, can 


them? (See Matt. xvili. 20.) 
The necessity of the influence of the Spirit 
of Christ, in this solemn engagement of wor- 


duct of the will and wisdom of man—whether 
or not it be adorned with eloquence of speech, 
or accompanied with vocal or instrumental 
music, is not the true worship of God. Even 
if this worship be supported by human au- 


ship, is fully acknowledged by the Apostle 
Paul; for, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
gifts, and large experience in the ministry of 
the Gospel, he declares, respecting himself 
and his fellow-believers, “ Likewise the Spirit 


also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought; but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us, 
with groanings which cannot be uttered ;” 
(Rom. viii. 26,) that is, as a late writer ob- 
serves, “ with fervent internal aspirations, the 
sensible effect of that powerful cause,—even 
the silent operation of the Spirit of Truth ; 
showing unto man, from time to time, his 
real condition ; and teaching him immediately, 
both what to pray for, and how to pray 
aright.” 

By Him, Jesus C t us then worship 
and serve God “in ne 8 of spirit, and not 
in the oldness of the letter;” (Rom. vii. 6,) 
believing in his name,—even in that name, 
which God hath exalted above every name, 
“that at” or in “the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” (Phil. ii. 10, 11.) Were the true 
bowing at the name of Jesus understood, and 
witnessed in our hearts,—were we so humbled 
by his power, as to submit to his government, 
however contrary to our former views and 
practices, the performance of our religious, as 
well as of our moral duties, being brought 
under his holy influence and control, we 
should be christians indeed; we should be 
able in truth to address Jesus Christ as our 
Lord ;—his holy light being our Leader, and 
his holy will, made known to us thereby, 
being done in and by us in all things. Thus 
would the name of Jesus be “exalted above 
every” other “name, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 

In the opening of this chapter, reference is 
made to those merely nominal Christians, 
who, rejecting the admonitions of the light of 
Christ, refuse to enter the path of self-denial, 
and are consequently disqualified, while they 
persist in their disobedience, for the perform- 
ance of that worship which is in spirit and in 
truth. In pursuing this subject, it is designed 
to show the necessity, not only of entering 


? 


- 


“in at the strait gate,” but also of continuing — 


“to walk in the narrow way,” bearing the 
cross daily,” and following Christ; that the 
Christian traveller may be preserved from 
taking up a rest in his own works, confiding 
in a form of godliness, without its life and 
power. May a sense of this danger deeply 
impress the minds of such religiously disposed 
persons, as have been addressed in several 
preceding paragraphs of this chapter. In 
order to place the subject before them in a 
clear point of view, their attention is solicited 
to the following observations, founded princi- 
pally on this precept of our Redeemer—of 
Him, let us ever remember, whom our heaven- 
ly Father has commanded us to hear: (Matt. 
xvii. 5:) “If any man will come after me,’— 
in other words, if any man will be a Christian 
indeed,—“ let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow me.” (Luke ix, 23.) 
The effects which result from faithfully per- 
severing in this course, which, we must ac- 


it be expected that he will be in the midst of|knowledge, our Saviour himself has pointed 


out to us, are thus briefly described by the 
Apostle Paul: “I am crucified with Christ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” (Gal. 
ii. 20.) This eminent minister of Christ not 
only witnessed the mortification of the flesh. 
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in his own person; but also enforced it on 
those among whom he labored, in the follow- 
ing emphatic language: “This I say then, 
walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 


lusts of the flesh ; for the flesh lusteth,” or 


striveth “against the Spirit, and the Spirit 


against the flesh; and these are contrary the 
~ one to the other.” (Gal. v. 16,17.) And in 
order to convince us, that walking in the 
Spirit and bearing the daily cross, are abso- 


_ lutely necessary to our becoming true chris- 


_tians, he declares, “They that are Christ’s, 
have crucified the flesh, with the affections 


and lusts.” (Gal. v. 24.) 


(To be continued.) 


Scraps of Natural History. 
The Pitcher plant—Among the numerous 
rare and interesting vegetable productions to 


- be found in Borneo, is the “Daum gundi,” or 


Monkey-cup of the Malays, the Pitcher plant 
of the English (Wepenthes destillatoria and 
other species.) It is a very common plant in 
the Sarawak territory, where it may be seen, 
with its curiously-formed leaves, clinging to 
the trunks and foliage of the trees that fringe 
the banks of the rivers, or in the interior of 
the forest. The WVepenthes has been frequently 
and well described, but as I have seen it grow- 
ing in dense masses, in every stage of de- 
velopment, a short notice of this remarkable 
plant may not be found uninteresting. Be- 
sides the WV. destillatoria I have observed an- 
other species, particularly common on the 
Island of Moarra, near the mouth of the river 
of Borneo. This kind has narrower leaves, 
is a smaller plant, but climbs in the same 
manner, and has small, long, narrow pitchers. 
Both species are slender twining plants, chiefly 
supported by the shrubs that grow around by 
the twisting of the stalks of the pitchers. 
The flowers are simple perianths, consisting 
of four sepals, of a brick-red color, with a 
yellow stigma, arranged in terminal spikes, 
which grow upright and crown the summit 
of the plant. The young plants have only the 
round, gibbose, and fringed pitchers. There 
are two kinds of pitcheys in each species, one 
growing at some distance from the ground, 
which is long, slender, and usually green, or 
marbled, spotted at the mouth only, and fur- 
nished with a very long foot-stalk ; the other 
kind is formed of the lower leaves, and is gen- 
erally placed upon or near the surface of the 
‘ground. These latter Monkey-cups, as the 
Malays term them, are most generally half- 
full of insects, chiefly ants. The pitchers, 
when full-grown, almost invariably contain 
fluid, in different proportions. In some cups 
there is nearly an ounce, in others only a few 
drachms. Many of them contain insects, 
which if not killed, find it difficult to escape 
out of the limpid and mucilaginous liquid. In 
one pitcher I found five crickets, hundreds of 
smal] ants, mostly dead, and numerous larve 
of mosquitoes and other gnats. The cups 
near the ground frequently contain living 
larve of dipterous insects; while the young 
and elevated cups are free from them, and 
contain pure limpid water. The appearance 
of these beautiful and delicately-formed vege- 
table vases is extremely interesting and sin- 
gular as they hang suspended by their fragile 
handles, offering a cooling draft to the dif 
ferent animals that frequent the neighbor- 
hood. By pouring the water of several dozens 
of pitchers into one of large size, I have 
several times succeeded in quenching my 


thirst with a good halfpint. Many of the 
full-sized cups will hold considerably more than 
a pint. 

The Flying Dragon.—Before I take leave of 
the Bornean Reptiles, I must say a few words 
about the Dracunculus quinquefasciatus. This 
tiny, painted Dragon of the Hast, the Flying 
Lizard of the Woods, is fond of clinging with 
its wings to the smooth trunks of trees, and 
there remaining immovable, basking in the 
sun. When disturbed, it leaps, and shuffles 
away in an awkward manner. One I had in 
my possession, reminded me of a bat, when 
placed on the ground. Sometimes he would 
feign death, and remain perfectly motionless, 


drooping his head, and doubling his limbs, 
until he fancied the danger over, then cau- 
tiously raising his crouching form, he would 
look stealthily around, and be off in a moment. 
It consumes flies in a slow and deliberate 
manner, swallowing them gradually. 

Habits of a Spider—Among the Bashees, 
spiders of the genera Wephila and Acrosoma, 


are numerous. There is one very large and 
handsome specics of the latter genus, which 
has a strange habit, when alarmed, of sud- 
denly erecting the second pair of legs, with a 
rapid, jerking motion; while, at the same 
time, he gathers together all the other legs, 
and shakes his web violently, in order, appa- 
rently, to intimidate his adversary, or, per- 
haps, to ascertain the strength of his position. 
If, however, the cause of alarm be continued, 
he coils himself up, while all his members be- 
come rigid, as in death, and then falling to 
the ground he remains like a small, inanimate, 
brown ball, until the enemy has departed. 
His cunning never forsakes him, even in his 
greatest emergency, for he continues all this 
while actually to maintain a communication 
between himself and his web, by means of a 
fine thread, fixed at one end to the centre of 
his toil, and at the other attached to the spin- 
neret at the end of his abdomen. By means 
of this attenuated and invisible cord, he will 
climb up again when the danger is over, and 
resume his old pastime of rapine and blood- 
sucking. 

Cuttle-fish— Octopi, of enormous size, are 
occasionally met with among the Islands of 
the Meia-co-shimah group. J measured one, 
which two men were bearing on their shoul- 
ders across a pole, and found each brachium 
rather more than two feet long, giving the 
creature the power of exploring a space of 
about twelve feet, without moving, taking 
the mouth for a central point, and the ends 
of the arms for the periphery. Dorsal plates 
of Sepiw, moreover, are found strewing the 
beaches, a foot and a half in length. 

On moonlight nights among these islands, 
I have frequently observed the Sepie and 
Octopi in full predatory activity, and have had 
considerable trouble and difficulty in securing 
them, so great is their restless vivacity at this 
time, and so vigorous their endeavors to es- 
cape. They dart from side to side of the 
pools, or fix themselves so tenaciously to the 
surface of the stones, by means of their 
sucker-like acetabula, that it requires great 
force and strength to detach them. Even 
when removed, and thrown upon the sand, 
they progress rapidly, in a sidelong shuffling 
manner, throwing about their long arms, 
ejecting their ink-like fluid in sudden violent 
jets, and staring about with their big, shining 
eyes (which at night appear luminous, like a 
cat’s,) in a very grotesque and hideous man- 


ner. The natives of most of the islands in the 
China Seas dry these Mollusks; as likewise 
the soft parts of Haliotis, Turbo, Hippopus, 
Tridacna, &c., and make use of them as articles 
of food. But from my little experience of 
this kind of diet, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of the learned Bacon, in his ‘ Experiment 
solitary touching Cuttle-ink,’ that the “Cuttle 
is accounted a delicate meat, and is much in 
request,” I should say that it is as indiges- 
tible and innutritious, as it is certainly tough 
and uninviting. Cephalopods, however, are 
eaten at the present day in some parts of the 
Mediterranean coast; and in Hampshire I 
have seen the poor people collect assiduously 
the Sepice, and employ them as food. 

Sea-snakes.—The Sooloo Seas appear to be 
swarming with sea-snakes, perhaps on account 
of the calmness of the water, and heat of the 
atmosphere here, which tend to produce as- 
tonishing fecundity in the world of waters. 
Sea-snakes always appear to prefer calms, 
swimming on the still surface, in an undu- 
lating manner, never raising the head much 
from the surface, or vaulting out of the water. 
They dive with facility on the approach of 
danger, but do not appear to be particularly 
timid. Their progression is tolerably rapid. 
The Malays term them “Ular gerang.” The 
Pelamis bicolor is common all over the China 
and Indian Seas. I have seen them in the 
Seas of Mindoro and Sooloo, swimming by 
thousands on the top of the water. They 
appear especially to delight in calms, and are 
fond of eddies and tide-ways where the ripple 
collects numerous fish and Medusw, which 
principally constitute their prey. 

In the Sooloo Seas, I have often witnessed 
the phenomenon which first gave origin to 
the marvellous stories of the great Sea-ser- 
pent, namely lines of rolling porpoises, re- 
sembling a long string of buoys, oftentimes 
extending seventy, eighty, or a hundred yards. 
These constitute the so-named protuberances 
of the monster’s back, keep in close single 
file, progressing rapidly along the calm sur- 
face of the water, by a succession of leaps, or 
demi-vaults forwards, part only of their un- 
couth forms appearing to the eye. At the 
same moment of time, I have seen beautifully- 
banded Water-snakes, of the thickness of a 
man’s leg, lying extended supinely along the 
glassy surface, or diving and swim ming grace- 
fully, with slow undulating, lateral move- 
ments of their vertically-compressed bodies. 

Disappointment and Resignation—For dis- 
appointments, that come not by our own folly, 
they are the trials or correction of Heaven ; 
and it our own fault, if they prove not to our 
advantage. To repine at them does not mend 
the matter; itis only to grumble at our Crea- 
tor. But to see the hand of God in them, with 
an humble submission to his will,|is the way 
to turn our water into wine, and engage the 
greatest love and mercy on our side. We 
must needs disorder ourselves, if we only 
look at our losses. But if we consider how little 
we deserve what is left, our passion will end, 
and our murmurs will turn into thankfulness. 
If our hairs fall not to the ground, less do we 
or our substance, without God’s providence. 
Nor can we fall below the arms of God, how 
low soever it be we fall. For though our 
Saviour’s passion is over, his compassion is 
not. That never fails his humble, sincere 
disciples. In Him they find more than all 
that they lose in the world. — William Penn. 
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HYMN. 


My God! though cleaving to the dust, 
My soul cries out for Thee: 

O come, confirm my humble trust, 
And dwell Thyself in me. 


No shadow now can give me peace, 
No image, fading still; 

Me with the substance of Thy grace, 
Thyself, Thy spirit, fill! 


Oh! long, too long, Thy face I seek 
In breathings weak and cold; 

Now, speaking, I would hear Thee speak, 
Would touch Thee and behold! 


Nor would I bura, but with Thy fire, 
Now with Thy light would shine, 
Would with Thyself my soul inspire, 

And love with love divine. 


Henceforth to me this blessing give, 
This only needful thing— 

In Thee, by Thee, for Thee to live, 
Who art my God and King! 


Yet how, if sins my heart defile, 
Can I[ be one with Thee? 

Lord, Thou art pure, and I am vile: 
And righteous thou must be! 


Jesus, behold! I plead Thy blood; 
Thou hast the ransom given; 
O fill my heart, blest Lamb of God, 
With love, and peace, and heaven! 
Adrien Bossier. 
Se A 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


See those snow-flakes how they flutter— 
Flutter through the quiet air, 

Floating bither, floating thither, 
Slowly sailing every where; 

Dark the cloud from which they quiver, 
Drear tbe spot on which they fall ; 

City, forest, frozen river, 
Whiten ’neath their spotless pall; 

No deep wind the stillness rendeth, 
Moaning ’mid the branches bare; 

Twig and tree-top slowly bendeth, 
’Neath the snow- flakes falling there, 

As they shiver, as they quiver, 
Through the cold and quiet air. 


Selected. 


Thus is life’s each moment measured 
By some blessing from above; 

And with each descends its treasured 
Tokens of our Father’s love. 

Though its skies be dark and dreary, 
Rough tbe paths our feet must tread, 

And life’s work be hard and weary, 
Lightly be its labors sped; 

Clouds of sorrow o’er us bending, 
Darkling sbades around may spread; 

Hopes, with silent flight descending, 
Rest on every toil-bent head ; 

Blessings whiten, blessings brighten, 
Every path our feet must tread. 


From “Good Health.” 


On Walking. 


BY LUTHER FARNHAM, A.M., BOSTON. 

In this article we shall speak of walking as 
promotive of the health of the body and mind 
of man. 

Reason and nature teach, that man should 
spend more or less time in some out-door ex- 
ercise. 

A walk, to be most beneficial to the health, 
should be performed in the open air. Many 
students walk in their rooms, and, doubtless, 
derive advantage thereby. The writer once 
called upon Edward Everett, at Cambridge, 
while President of Harvard College, and found 
him on a brisk walk up and down his large 
study, and apparently composing one of his 
magnificent orations. His exercise would 
have done him more good in the open air. 
Out-door exercise in walking is health-invigo- 
rating. When slowly pursued, it may be en- 
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Selected, |joyed by the invalid and the aged. The rapid 


walk is a more vigorous exercise, and adapted 
to men in health, who would keep well; 
though they, too, may be benefitted by a 
slower gait, especially after dinner, or con- 
siderable fatigue. 

To gain the most benefit from walking, it 
should not be practised to gain a prize in the 
style of a Weston, for such a use of the powers 
ot locomotion is too rapid for health ; and then 
the mind is also in a constant state of anxiety 
as to the result. Nor can any great amount 


of walking be taken at one time to the great- 
est advantage. 

Nor will walks do us the most good, if the 
mind is severely taxed at the same time. The 
late Mr. Prescott, the historian, could be seen 
almost any day, while a resident of Boston, 
taking a long walk. That was well. But he 
composed his elegant histories while pursuing 
this delightful exercise. Thus his walking 
did him but little good. We cannot thus com- 
bine work and play. We must work, and 
then play. To get the most good from a walk, 
the mind must be at ease. We must have 
nothing to do but to enjoy the jaunt, the sky, 
the clouds, the fields, the air, and the varied 
objects around us. 

Shall one walk alone, or have a friend at 
his side? Let that be much as the pedestrian 
prefers. The social person desires a friend. 
{f the road is dreary, and the weather cold, a 
fellow-traveller may be more desirable. When 
“every prospect pleases,” the man on foot 
may find his most enjoyable company in the 
scenes of nature, in the grazing flocks and 
herds,—in the flying and singing birds, and 
in the running brooks, all of which are ever 
teaching him excellent lessons, and where he 
can 

“ Look from nature up to nature’s God.” 

Walking is an inexpensive exercise, and 
hence adapted to the wants of the many. 
The wealthy may ride in their carriages, or 
on horseback. ‘The well-to-do may enjoy a 
drive for health or pleasure. But the majority 
of men cannot afford to take their chief ex- 
ercise in pleasure drives, especially with the 
cost of keeping or hiring a horse, not to say 
a span, in our cities and large towns. They 
must resort to the cheap, but healthful exer- 
cise of walking in the open air. The good 
walker always has a horse and carriage in his 
own legs, and he can use them almost with- 
out money and without price. On a holiday, 
how many crowd our city streets, and coun- 
try towns, on foot, securing good air, exercise, 
health, and pleasure ; and how few can afford 
the luxury of a varriage ; or if they do afford 
it, must deny themselves of that which they 
need far more. 

The multiplication of horse-cars in our 
cities, though a great convenience, proves a 
temptation to persons to ride when a walk 
would be more useful to them, and a saving 
of expense. The steam-cars are well warmed 
in the winter; but seldom the street cars. 
The last are cold and damp; and then, the 
passenger is generally exposed to drafts of 
air. The numbers that take cold in these 
cars are hundreds and thousands. But who 
is laid up with a cold taken by a walk? The 
circulation of the blood, the exercise in the 


open air, prevents the unpleasant result. 
A healthy American lady is a curiosity. 


makes a eall on a neighbor, or ascends a hill 
to catch a view of the surrounding country, a 
carriage must serve her purposes. Not so 
the English lady. She is not afraid of a walk, 
and a long one of six, or even ten miles. She 
is well and strong, for she uses the means to 
be both. 

But our ladies tell us they are too feeble to 
walk. How will they ever be stronger, ex- 
cept by exercise in the open air? Walk as 
far as you can one day, and become fatigued. 
After rest, you will feel the better for it, and 
you will be able to takg a longer jaunt the 
next day, and with greater ease. 

The frequent walk not only improves the 
bodily, but also the mental health. “Mens 
sana in corpore sano,’—a sound mind in a 
sound body. The sickly mind usually accom- 
panies the diseased body. 

How instructive the walk in town. In 
meeting so many human faces, the mind is 
quickened, “ for as iron shapeneth iron, so the 
countenance of man that of his friend.” The 
elegant goods in shop-windows, and the beau- 
tiful paintings, can be seen and examined at 


leisure. The magnificent architecture of pri- 
vate and public edifices can only be well seen 
by the pedestrian, who may tarry and study 
it at his pleasure, 

If the walk in town improves the mind, 
much more does one in the country. The 
pedestrian may sce the grand sights when the 
mountains are covered with snow, and when 
the broad lakes are clothed with the same 
garments of pure white, and sparkle under 
the rays of a bright shining sun. But more 
instructive are walks in the country, in the 
warm season. In the spring he witnesses as 
it were a new creation of the world, as at the 
beginning. In the summer, his pathway is 
everywhere lined with beauty, and he may 
study the great book of Nature to perfection. 
The pedestrian finds other beauties in the 
autumn, which render his journey a perpetual 
delight. 

The traveller, at home or abroad, has but 
very imperfect ideas of a country through 
which he dashes at railroad speed. He has 
only glimpses of the face of the country, of 
the crops, of the villages and cities. And if 
he journeyed in a private carriage, or on 
horseback, though .he gets a far better view 
of the country, and the people, there is much 
of interest that entirely escapes his attention, 
or else is only very imperfectly seen. 

Says Edward Everett, in one of his Mount 
Vernon Papers: “There are parts of the old 


She is so afraid of exercise, and of a walk in 
the open air. Ifshe lives a quarter of a mile 
from church, she must ride. And so if she 


world of the highest interest to the intelligent 
tourist, which he can explore only on foot. 
If he would enjoy anything but the mere 
music in the verses in the poetry of Scott, 
(and that I must admit is an exquisite enjoy- 
nrent,) he must visit the scenery of the “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” and the “lady of the 
Lake,” on foot. Sophia Scott told me that 
she once did this with her father in a drench- 
ing rain, which he persisted in calling “a 
Scotch mist.” Much of Wales, and the lake 
region of Westmoreland and Cumberland, can 
be seen to advantage,—or rather seen at all, 
—in no other way. So, too, the weird reces- 
ses of the Harz Mountains, the secluded val- 
leys, the dreary dripping mines, the ruined 
castles, moss-grown with the legends of eight 
centuries, can be approached only on foot. 
Last of all, the imperial Alps admit of none 
but the pedestrian to their crystal halls. As 
you approach their glittering battlements, | 


},e inmost citadel of nature’s glory and power, 
vzy affluence must fain alight from the chariot, 
hae arm of the engineer is palsied, and the 
»rim necromancer of steam admits the pres- 
ace of a force mightier than his own.” 
There are those who profess to discover the 
‘baracter through one’s autograph. Doubt- 
‘ess something may be known of men in this 
iyay. It has been said, too, that “the style 
+3the man.” However this may be, we may 
“now much of a man by his walk. The very 
‘low walk indicates age, or feebleness; the 
vapid pace, youth or strength; the graceful 
walk, the finished character; the mincing 
‘itep, the vain, affected person, &c. 


For “The Friend.” 

My heart has been drawn out in tender 
-ympathy for and with those who are led to 
mourn over the desolations made amongst us, 

hrough the workings of Satan in the mystery 
ofiniquity ; whereby he is seeking to turn the 
attention of the mind outward, in order to rob 
as of our faith in the inward workings of the 
‘Holy Spirit, by which Friends profess to be 
‘led and guided in all their religious engage- 
ments. May we all be favored with more of 
that spiritual discernment whereby we shall 
ibe enabled to discover his specious wiles, and 
with strength to withstand his deceiving 
power, by which he is seeking to scatter in 
“Jacob and divide in Israel. 

Let us remember the solemn warning of 
cour dear Redeemer, “If I wash thee not thou 
thast no part with me ;” and the declaration 
of the apostle, “If ye have not the Spirit of 
‘Christ ye are none of his.” And we are as- 
‘sured that while the letter killeth the Spirit 
giveth life. Why therefore should any be 
seeking to exalt the letter above the Spirit, 
‘and thus serve the purposes of the adversary 
of Truth. He has long been contriving to 
overturn our faith in the life and power of 
the gospel, inwardly revealed. Here was the 
starting point, and this continues to be the 
ground of his efforts to scatter us from the 
fold of Christ, into the wilderness. 

“Many amongst us were early favored to 
_ discover this subtle device, and strengthened 
to raise the voice of warning in our midst; 
but many had not the eye to see, nor the ear 
‘to hear; and they still remain unconvinced, 
- even by all the modern developments of this 
spirit, which has been permitted, through 
our unfaithfulness, to come in like a flood, 
threatening to destroy the faith of many in 
the inward teachings and direction of Truth ; 
—in the qualifying power of the cross, where- 

by we are led into humble quiet waiting upon 
_ Christ for the arisings of divine life and power. 
_ May the day be hastened wherein there 
*shall be a more general sight and sense of our 
' danger, accompanied with an honest zeal for 
our deliverance, through an individual co- 
~ operation with divine life and power, inwardly 
revealed. Then will our safety and peace be 
secured, and we kept bumble and low under 
the government of Him whose right it is to 
rule and reign in our hearts, as our Lawgiver, 
Jtidge and King—our Teacher, Minister and 
Guide. 

Let none be discouraged or disheartened 
by slights or contradictions, for “ the Truth 
is mighty and will prevail,” even in the midst 
of these, as in former days, when they were 
permitted from without, even as they are now 
in some respects within. There is a necessity 
for contending again for the doctrines and 
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testimonies of Truth, as given to our worthy 
forefathers to maintain and uphold. 

May the hands of the “Contributors to The 
Friend” be upheld in contending against all 
which may be opposed to that which it was 
instituted to controvert; that so the truth 
may be vindicated and honored by them, and 
opposers convinced of their error and danger. 
Wisdom will ever continue to be justified by 
all her faithful children. 


—————__- =—____ 
; For ‘The Friend.” 
Our Insect Enemies and Friends. 


The growing necessity for intelligent and 
systematic effort to prevent the spread of 
noxious insects, and their ravages on our 
fruits and crops, is forcibly stated as follows, 
by the Hditor of the American Entomologist. 
The facts mentioned are interesting and wor- 
thy of consideration. 

“Tn no department of science does the old 
proverb ‘ prevention is better than cure,’ apply 
with such force as in that of Economic Ento- 
mology. In my studies and observations I 
have often been struck with the fact that 
many of our very worst insect enemies have 
been introduced from abroad, and that if this 
subject of Economic Entomology had been 
better understood and appreciated fifty years 
ago, and the proper measures had been taken 
to prevent the introduction of these pests, we 
should at present be free from the great ma- 
jority of them. We have, indeed, plenty of 
native American insects, which have become 
great pests to the cultivator of the soil, on 
account of the artificial state of things which 
he induces. In a state of nature, a given 
species of plant, in its struggle for existence, 
is scattered promiscuously over a certain ex- 
tent of country, and the particular insect or 
insects which feed upon that plant, have to 
search for it over a comparatively extensive 
surface, and their multiplication is conse- 
quently restricted. But the pursuit of horti- 
culture, for instance—which may besuccinctly 
defined as the assembling in tracts of greater 
or less extent, of one species of plant at the 
expense and exclusion of others—causes the 


particular insects which feed upon that plant, 
to multiply unduly, and we have to use that 
same intelligence in subduing these insects 
which we employ in producing the artificial 
results which caused their increase. In the 
normal state of things insects never increase 
unduly ; but, on the contrary, always act as 
Nature’s most faithful servants, and accom- 
plish a most important work in her economy. 
Yet, for reasons explained above, they natur- 
ally become our enemies, and we should suffer 
from the depredations of. our indigenous spe- 
cies, even though no foreign ones had been 
imported. But we have altogether more than 
our share of these insect depredators, and so 
truly is this the case, that insects which at- 
tract universal attention, and are considered 
as very serious evils in Europe, would not be 
deemed worthy of notice in this country. 
There, if they lose one-fifth of a given crop, 
the whole community becomes alarmed; but 
here the cultivator sometimes considers him- 
self fortunate if he secures the half of his crop 
from insect ravages, and each State loses an- 
nually from fifty to sixty million dollars from 
this cause alone, though but four States have 
as yet made any attempt to prevent this seri- 
ous loss.” 

“ The annual damage done by insects with- 
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in the limits of the United States cannot be 
less than three hundred millions of dollars.” 

“On a careful and close examination, it will 
be found that almost all our worst insect foes 
have been imported among us from the other 
side of the Atlantic. The Hessian-fly was im- 
ported almost ninety years ago; the wheat 
midge about half as long ago; the bee moth 
at the beginning of the present century ; the 
codling moth, the cabbage tinea, the borer of 
the red currant, the oyster-shell bark-louse, 
the grain plant-louse, the cabbage plant-louse, 
the currant plant-louse, the apple-tree plant- 
louse, the pear-tree flea-louse, the cheese- 
maggot, the common meal-worm, the grain 
weevil, the house fly, the leaf-beetle of the 
elm, the cochroach, the croton bug, and the 
different carpet, clothes and fur moths, at 
periods which cannot be definitely fixed. Even 
within the last few years the asparagus-beetle 
has become naturalized in New York and 
New Jersey, whence it will no doubt spread 
gradually westward through the whole United 
States, while the rape butterfly was intro- 
duced about a dozen years ago, and is rapidly 
spreading over some of the Hastern States. 
And only a year ago the larva of a certain 
owlet-moth, which is a great pest in Hurope 
both to fruit-trees and forest-trees, was acci- 
dentally introduced by a Massachusetts ento- 
mologist into New England, where it is 
spreading with great rapidity. It is just the 
same thing with plants as with insects. We 
have looked carefully through Gray’s Manual 
of Botany, and we find that—excluding from 
consideration all cryptogams, and all doubtful 
cases, and all cases where the same plant is 
supposed to be indigenous on both sides of the 
Atlantic—no less than two hundred and thirty- 
three distinct species of plants have been im- 
ported among us from the Old World, all of 
which have now run wild here, and many of 
which are the worst and. most pernicious 
weeds that we have to contend against. In 
the U.S. Agricultural Report for 1865, will be 
found a list of 99 of the principal ‘ Weeds of 
American Agriculture,’ by the late Dr. Wm. 
Darlington. Of this whole number no less 
than 43, or nearly one-half, are species that 
have been introduced among us from the Old 
World. Among these we may enumerate 
here, as the best known and the most perni- 
cious, butter-cups, (two species,) shepherds’ 
purse, St. John’s wort, cow-cockle, may-weed 
or dog-fennel, ox-eye daisy, common thistle, 
Canada thistle, burdock, plantain, mullein, 
toad-flax, bind-weed, Jamestown (jimson ) 
weed, lamb’s quarter, smart-weed, field garlic, 
fox-tail grass and the notorious cheat or chess. 
And to these we may add the common purs- 
lane, which through some strange oversight 
has been omitted in Dr. Darlington’s cata- 
logue.” 

One reason why the insects which are im- 
ported into this country multiply at a prodi- 
gious rate is, that “whenever an injurious 
insect is introduced in our midst, as a general 
rule the particular parasite or parasites which 
kept it in check abroad, are not introduced 
with it. In consequence, the foreigners, un- 
accompanied by the usual gens @’armes, throw 
off all restraint, just as the rats and mice will 
take possession of, and overrun a house, if 
not restrained by human or by feline agen- 
cies. 

“Sometimes, as in the case of the imported 
currant-worm, the noxious insects introduced 
from the old world are attacked by native 
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American parasites, but as I believe the para- 
sites of Huropean nativity to be, as a rule, 
more energetic and vigorous than our indi- 
genous ones, it would be advisable even in 
such a case, to import in addition such species 
as prey upon it in Europe. But in the case 
of the wheat midge which has actually flour- 
ished among us for almost half a century 
without a single parasite of any kind what- 
ever infesting it from one end of the country 
to the other, it is sheer folly and culpable 
shiftlessness not to import among us from the 
other side of the Atlantic some one or all of 
the three different chalcis flies which are 
known to check it throughout all Europe. 
And so with other insects which are known 
to be unaccompanied with the parasites which 
attack them abroad.” 

In Europe, vast sums have been expended 
in founding professorships of Economic Ento- 
mology in the various agricultural colleges, 
and in conducting elaborate experiments on 
the best means of checking and controlling 
these tiny foes. We now have an Entomolo- 
gist connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and, with proper care 
he can be of inestimable service to the coun- 
try in preventing the introduction of noxious 
insects. That, government aid cannot be of 
any availin the great majority of instances, 
however, is apparent to those who have 
studied this question, and we trust to a more 
thorough dissemination of such information 
as will enable each individual to protect him- 


self. 

Ignorance.—It is admirable to consider how 
many millions of people come into and go out 
of the world, ignorant of themselves, and of 
the world they have lived in. 

If we went to see Windsor Castle, or Hamp- 
ton Court, it would be strange not to observe 
and remember the situation, the building, the 
gardens, fountains, &c., that make up the 
beauty and pleasure of such a seat. And yet 
few people know themselves; no, not their 
own bodies, the houses of their minds, the 
most curious structure in the world; a living, 
walking tabernacle; nor the world of which 
it was made, and out of which it is fed; 
which would be so much to our benefit, as 
well as our pleasure to know. We cannot 
doubt of this when we are told that the “in- 
visible things of God are brought to light by 
the things that are seen;” and consequently 
we read our duty in them as often as we look 
upon them, to Him that is the great and wise 
author of them, if we look as we should do. 

The world is certainly a great and stately 
volume of natural things, and may be notim 
properly styled the hieroglyphics of a better; 
but, alas, how very few leaves of it do we 
seriously turn over! This ought to be the 
subject of the education of our youth, who, 
at twenty, when they should be fit for busi- 
ness, know little or nothing of it.— William 
Penn. 


The Education of the Hand.—There is cer- 
tainly not a more wonderful and beautiful 
and useful bit of machinery in the world than 
the human hand, Its educational susceptibili- 
ties, too, areextraordinary. Itcan be trained 
to deeds of strength which only the toughest 
woods or metals can be made to excel; or to 
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capable are quite as astonishing as anything} “Feathers” in Mahogany and other Woods.-\) 


else connected with this wonderful piece o1 
human machinery. A few examples in all 
these departments of training sufficiently 
prove the capabilities of the hand under proper 
treatment. But like everything else that 
belongs to man, it is generally a neglected, if 
not an abused member, and at best is but par- 
tially developed. 

Our thoughts have been turned toward the 
human hand, at this time by a valuable article 
in the last number of the “Scientific Ameri- 
can,” on the education of the hand. In this 
article it is urged, that the early training of 
children is radically defective, in that they are 
taught from the start, to use one hand for all 
the more difficult and nice manipulations of 
ordinary life; while both hands are precisely 
alike in construction and capacity, and equally 
susceptible to the influence of training. Or 
in other words, children are early taught to 
hold their knives, their pens—whatever they 
are using for any important work—in their 
right hands ; while the left isempioyed merely 
as a supplement to the right. 

The writer argues that children might be 
learned to use the left hand just as readily 
and neatly and efficiently as the right; and 
that the exclusive use of the right hand, as 
the leading member, is purely the result of 
the training which the child gets from infancy 
upward to hold every thing in the right hand; 
to cut, or sew, or write with that hand only. 

That the left hand might be made the equal 
of the other is proven by the dexterity with 
which the left hand is used by some persons, 
even skilful surgeons, or painters, or artisans, 
who use either hand, as convenience may 
dictate, with equal facility and dexterity. This 
is evident also from the success of persons 
who, having lost the use of the right hand, 
have been compelled to substitute the left. 

Ifthis be true—that the two hands are made 
exactly alike, are alike susceptible of training 
—why should a man or woman be deprived, 
by vicious early education, of one-half the ca- 
pacity and powers of usefulness which God 
has given him or her? Let the mothers who 
have children in their arms or around their 
tables, and the teachers of small children, think 
of this, and begin early to teach them to use 
both hands alike, and we shall see a two 
handed race of men and women in this world. 
—Scientifie Journal. 


———_+o—____ 


Closet Devotions.—I feel, all that I know and 
all that I teach, will do nothing for my own 
soul, if I spend my time as most people do, in 
business or company. My soul starves to 
death in the best company, and God is often 
lost in prayers and ordinances. “Enter into 
thy closet,” said He, “and shut thy door.” 
Some words in Scripture are very empha- 
tical. ‘“Shut thy door,” means much; it means 
shut out, not only nonsense, but business; 
not only the company abroad, but the com- 
pany at home; it means let thy poor soul have 
a little rest and refreshment, and God have 
opportunity to speak to thee in a small still 
voice, or He will speak to thee in thunder.— 
Cecil. 
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it is not the accession of numbers to our 

name, but the gathering of souls to the ever- 


.a delivacy of touch and manipulation which lasting Shepherd, which gives joy to the 


the finest machinery can never rival. 


And|Lord’s family in heaven and earth.—Samuel 


the ease and celerity of motion of which it is | Mothergill. 


We have been asked by a correspondent, sayy 
“The Builder,” for an explanation of the sq; 
called “ feathers’ in the grain of mahogany, 
satin-wood, &c. : thinking others of our reader} 
who have to do with woods may be intereste}, 
in the subject we offer the following explang, 
tion : 

In the structure of all woods used in build 
ing, there is, firstly, a series of vessels oj; 
woody tissue surrounding the heart of thy; 
tree, having a vertical growth, and arranged, 
in annual concentric circles; secondly, ther4, 
are certain hard growths, called the “medull, 
lary rays,” radiating from the heart, and con}, 
sequently more or less horizontal; these ve 
tical and horizontal growths are intimately, 
but regularly plaited and intertwined togethe}, 
to give strength to the trunk, and thus far al} 
is regular. Now, where the branches burs}, 
through the stem, this regular arrangement 
is upset, and the above-mentioned woody ves} 
sels are disarranged, and pushed at different} 
angles. When the tree is cut down and sawn} 
horizontally across amongst these branches} 
these disrupted horizontal and vertical vessels 
(of different colors, be it remembered), are} 
seen cut at every conceivable angle, and ap 
ornamental “ feather,” more or less extensive, 
is the consequence. These feathers do not 
exist at the base of the tree, because there 
are no branches there to disturb the annua 
growths of the wood, (minute feathers do in 
deed exist at the very heart, and these were 
caused by the growth of leaves and twigs 
when the tree was a seedling or little cutting). 
“Feathers” are not seen in deal because the 
fir is a straight-growing tree, without branch- 
es, in the portion of the trunk used in com- 
merce. “Feathers” are seen most abundantly 
in “pollard,” for the simple reason that after 
the top of the tree has been sawn off, an im- 
mense growth of branches is always induced, 
disturbing the tissues in every imaginable 
way: the action of light on the “feathers” 
adds greatly to their beauty after the wood 
is polished. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 

Having been for many days sadly exer- 
cised by reason of the abounding corruption 
of a carnal, light, and unstayed mind, this 
morning I found the Lord speaking to me, 
and telling me, that without him I could do 
nothing for the helping of myself out of this 
sad, deserted frame of spirit that now I am 
in, and have most frequently been under from 
my youth up unto this day; which is shortly 
this: Satan, and his suggestions and allure- 
ments to sin, familiarly and frequently ad- 
mitted into the heart, at his pleasure; so that 
I could but very little, if at all, in any measure, 
essay to resist him with success; and, on the 
other hand, Christ, and all He brings with 
him, kept at the door, without entry or enter- 
tainments, though sometimes longed for and 
in some sort inquired after. Now I thought 
the Lord’s voice was to me this morning, that 
as He alone could help me, so his help was only 
to be found by me, as his voice (being attend- 
ed to) should be found speaking in the con- 
science; and that all noises and voices else, 
speaking there, behoved to be silenced, or his 
could not be heard. 

Christ is in the heart, as he was in the 
world, but little known or observed; yea, 
sometimes mocked and reproached. Why? 
Because he came not then, nor comes now 
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‘ith observation.” And as he came to| Looking over the pages of history it will 
Fond was found to be where he was|be seen, that neither in civil liberty nor moral 
‘st to be looked for, not in the stormy wind,|reform, has the progress made, been uniform 
\y earthquake, nor the fire, but in the small|or unbroken. On the contrary, we find that 
}1 voice; so is Christ to be found in the|the march of improvement has been inter- 
‘art, as a despised, little, small thing—agrain|rupted by many hindrances. The leaven 
' seed—as a word that ye hear in the dis-|may he, and often is, prevented from working 
race behind you. And who takes notice of|out its legitimate fruits, and though divine in 
9 like of that? especially when so great|its origin, and where sincerly accepted, ever 
‘ings are to be done as Satan to be cast out,|accompanied by a life-giving energy, it will 
(da hard heart made soft ; wonders are then|not renovate either men or society, whether 
‘ore ordinarily looked for. But, O the wis-|they will or no, but allows its operation to be 
‘im of God! “ Hear,’ says he, “and your|impeded by the obstacles presented by the 
‘al shall live.” “Zook unto me and be saved.” | circumstances of time and place. Thus chris- 
(4. ly. 8, and xly. 22. Christ observed and|tianity not only often fails to fasten its truths 
ltened unto—that is all ye have to do; any-|and theirresults, on communities where it may 
\ing more, is so far from furthering, that it) be loudly professed, but even after they have 
“anders your progress. It is not of him that|been apparently accepted, a temporary tri- 
‘Meth orrunneth, Rom. ix. 16, your “strength|umph is often followed by a strong reaction ; 
‘ito sit still.” Isa. xxx.7.—Diary of Alexander|so that it seems as though the rebound from 
| fray. the point to which men’s minds or feelings 
i: Heat e c's have been carried in the right direction, is 
1 I think it is often the case, that such as8}gommensurate with the force of the truth 
muve been much made use of, and favored|that seemed to urge them on. Hence, in ob- 
‘ith Heavenly gifts, are deeply plunged, at/serving the moral and religious gain or loss, 
ve end of their pilgrimage ; but this is a mer-|exhibited in different ages of the world, it 
ful and last baptism to prepare for the) would appear as though society oscillated 
valms of bliss, and the girdle of the power of||ike a pendulum; and the public mind, after 
wruth will keep the garments, even the cloth-| yielding in a degree to the enlightening and 
wg of the Spirit of Jesus, close around, that|improving power of truth, became insensible 
»» nakedness may appear, and strengthen the| to its attractive influence, and yielding to a 
mbs to press onward to the good end that/repellant force, receded to an opposite ex- 
“owns all in peace.—L. A. Barclay. treme. 
This seeming loss in the progress and 
power of truth is however, a deception ; the 
delusion being in its supposed victory over 
ignorance or prejudice, but which was only a 
semblance of success, not having its origin in 
the adoption and action of correct principles, 
but springing from excitement, imagination 
or imitation; and hence the reaction, as the 


_ Anger previous to meeting, a bad prepara- 
on forit. Overseer, oversee thyselfi— Rutty’s 
ary. 
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‘It is an observation of Neander’s that, 
“Throughout the history of the Church we 
‘se how christianity is the leaven that is des- 
med to pervade the whole lump of human 
ature.” This truth is clearly set forth, and 
»s happy result foretold in holy writ, and the 
jivil and political history of mankind as con 
‘usively demonstrate the gradual fulfilment 
if the encouraging prediction, as does that of 
the church. There are two constituent ele- 
‘ents connected with this certain, though yet 
snaccomplished result, which may be traced 


cause subsided or passed away. There can 
be no real progress made in christian civili- 


zation, unless the principles of the gospel of 


life and salvation are practically embraced. 
There are no innate moral principles, no love 
of virtue or of his fellow beings, interwoven 
with man’s fallen, corrupt nature, which can 
originate or supply the materials for a moral 


system, that will restrain from making self 


the primary object of interest, or ennoble man 
by redeeming him from the thraldom of sin, 
and prompting him to the pursuit of the good 
and the true. Moral philosophy is of but little 
worth, except as it is comprehended in and 


mm the varied workings of this “leaven,” and| worked out by religion—the religion of Christ. 
which characterize christianity in all its mayi-| That only, can curb and change man’s brutish 
2stations. The one is its inherent unchange-| nature, and enable him to understand what is 
sbleness; the other its progressiveness. Not|essential or valuable for himself and for soci- 
sn improvement or progress, by development] ety, and liberate him from the ignorance or 
‘a the thing itself; but the extension of the|narrow-mindedness that makes him liable to 


‘pplication of its principles to the govern- 
‘ent of men, and the regulation of their af- 
‘airs, so as slowly to widen its empire. 

In judging therefore of the advance made 
m christian civilization by any society or 
sommunity, it is necessary to discriminate 
yetween the adoption or practical application 
of the unalterable doctrines and precepts of 
she gospel, for the regulation of the opinions 
and actions of the party, and the substitution 
of an adulterated system, bearing the name 
of christianity, but stripped of many of the 
self-sacrificing requirements and spiritual gra- 
ses that belong to the divine original. Ifthe 
first is taking place, the party is really be- 
soming more christian; ifthe latter, a nominal 
christianity is subserving a worldly spirit. 
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vacillate from one extreme to another. 
Reflecting on these well known truths, and 
the bearing which they may have on the im- 
port of the distinctive features of our own 
times, and the immediate future, there are 
two facts that clothe their teaching with 
special interest; whether as peculative or 
practical problems, to be worked out in ac- 
cordance with the complex attributes ofhuman 
nature, and the uncertain changes often un- 
expectedly effected in civil communities, and 
religious societies. We allude to the adverse 
movements taking place in the christian 
world, in relation to the value or acceptance 
of religious dogmas, and the authority of doc- 
trinal standards; and the influence those 
movements may exert on large numbers in 


the professing church. We think it evident 
from the general tenor of what may be called 


the speculative philosophy now in vogue, and 


the frequent application of scientific discover- 


ies and reasoning for invalidating a belief in 


the spiritual and supernatural, that there is a 
strong and wide-spread movement towards 
materialism. Having broken loose from what, 
under clerical interpretation, have long been 
reverenced as biblical truths, with a growing 
accumulation of determined results exhibited 
by science in its various branches, there ap- 
pears to bo- a combination of many of the 
leading minds in Europe and America, to 
disparage, if not throw aside, those articles of 
religious belief, which depend for their accep- 
tance on faith in the divine character of the 
Author of christianity, and in the inspiration 
of the writers of the sacred scriptures. As 
this spirit spreads, influences, and depraves 
the popular mind, its fruits may be a general 
vicious latitudinarianism, that will recognize 
no authority above individual opinion. 

On the other hand we have a movement of 
a directly antagonistic character, in the delib- 
erations and aims of the Ecumenical Council, 
now sitting at Rome. Looking at it from 
the position occupied by the readers of “ The 
Friend,” it appears almost like the hallucina- 
tions of insanity, for men in the face of the 
facts of history, and in despite of the intellec- 
tual enlightenment and religious liberty of 
the times we live in, to propose, and proceed 
to declare, with all the pomp and ceremony 
of the Romish religion, as a dogma, which it 
will be “damnable heresy” to deny, that a 
poor, finite, peaceable, decrepid old man, is 
infallible, because he sits on the papal throne 
and wears the triple tiara. And yet such 
seems to be the foregone conclusion of hun- 
dreds of the highest dignitaries in a professing 
christian church, embracing in its fold, by far 
the largest portion of all those who claim to 
be christians. 

So far from the Roman hierarchy being im- 
becile, or crazy fanatics, they are noted for 
being peculiarly wise and crafty in their gen- 
eration; men as sagacious, cool and calcula- 
ting as any among their compeers in the 
nations where they live. The questions then 
naturally present, what can such men expect 
from such amovement at sucha time? What 
prize can they look forward to winning, by 
playing so desperate a game, with such ap- 
parent odds against them ? 

May it not be that, reasoning from the ex- 
periences of the past; the quasi law of ac- 
tion and reaction in the popular mind, and 
carefully interpreting the signs of the times, 
they are adapting their schemes for their 
church to avail itself of the change which 
will come sooner or later? They may be 
looking to the future, when cultivated men, 
disappointed with the results of educating the 
intellect alone, and dissatisfied with fruits that 
leave the irrepressible longings of the soul 
unappeased, will seize on the errors of supersti- 
tion to escape sinking in blank despair; when 
the multitude, tired of the licence, and punish- 
ed by the miserable products of unbelief, may 
rebound from the extreme towards which 
they are now running, and be prepared, with 
blind fanaticism, to rush into the extended 
arms of a church that claims to have an in- 
fallible teacher and guide for its head; who 
though enthroned at the Vatican, may be of 
easy access, and, as it has been declared that 
he cannot err, can prescribe such means to en- 
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sure their peace and safety, as will comport 
with their demands, and not exceed their 
means of compensation. 

It must be confessed this is not a hopeful 
or encouraging view to take of the develop- 
ments of the future, nor does it seem to agree 
with the admitted truth, that the leaven of 
christianity continues to effect its predeter- 
mined change in the whole family of man- 
kind. But we may take comfort in remem- 
bering that since the light of the gospel first 
dawned on our benighted world, there have 
been continued interruptions to its increasing 
effulgence and wider diffusion. Yet with all 
man’s perverse devotion to evil or misuse of 
that which was good, that light has slowly, 
it might almost seem fitfully, risen higherand 
higher ; sending its rays into the dark places 
of the earth, the habitations of ignorance and 
cruelty ; and having brought christian civiliz- 
ation to its present stage, it is now permeat- 
ing every strata of society, and giving evi- 
dence of its vivifying presence by the ferment 
everywhere following it. The shadow of er- 
ror has repeatedly obscured or shut out the 
beams of this glorious light, and man and 
communities have stumbled or fallen because 
they walked in darkness; but it was only a 
temporary eclipse, and again it shone forth, 
like the sun coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. It 
should then invigorate every one who is striv- 
ing to promote the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, to observe that ecclesiastical, civil 
and political history, all prove that whatever 
may be the phenomena or peculiar features of 
the intellectual or moral world; however error 
may seem to triumph, checking the growth 
of virtue andrelegating truth to the narrow 
limits of a suffering church; he is co-oper- 
ating with his Lord and Master, who by His 
divine providence will overrule all things to 
subserve his righteous designs, and go on 

“ From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression,” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forvien.—A bill introduced by Jacob Bright for 
conferring the right of suffrage on widows and single 
women, has passed to a second reading in the House of 
Commons, by a vote of 124 to 91. The London Times 
deplores this movement, and does not believe the wo- 
men of England are at all in sympatby with it. Jacob 
Bright presented a petition for the suffrage, signed by 
nearly 100,000 women. The Irish land bill is still under 
discussion in the House, and many amendments have 
been offered, debated and rejected. It is stated that 
the expedition recently organized to operate against the 
Red river insurgents, has been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the pacific settlement of the troubles in that 
quarter. It is reported that the London Sun, an even- 
ing paper, liberalin politics, and advocating free trade, 
has been purchased by the Marquis of Bute, and will 
hereafter be issued as a daily Catholic organ. The sum 
total of the British national debt is stated to be £801,- 
000,000. The government has paid $7,000,000 for the 
telegraph lines of the kingdom. The steamer Scandi- 
navian has sailed from Liverpool for Canada, with a 
cargo of destitute boys from the streets of London. A 
procession of nine hundred Orangemen, while passing 
through the Ca‘holic quarter of the town of Lurgan, 
with drums and offensive banners, was attacked by the 
police and dispersed. 

France has been much agitated by the reports of the 
conspiracy and the preparations for the popular vote 
‘which was to show whether the government of Louis 
Napoleon was sustained by the majority of the people. 
The opposition contend tbat there bas been no con- 
spiracy of any moment, and that the arrests and unusual 
show of vigilance and preparation for any emergency 
have been planned by the government in order to in- 
duce timid and hesitating persons to vote on the side 
which they are assured will maintain peace and order. 
The London Times takes the same view of the matter. 
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Ollivier has addressed a letter to the Moniteur, in which 
be assures the editor that the government will not fall 
into a policy of reaction, though obliged to take repres- 
sive measures against its enemies. The vote on the 
plebiscite, which was taken on the 8th inst., resulted as 
was expected, in a large majority in favor of the Em- 
peror and his policy. The vote in the city of Paris, 
with one section to hear from, was No, 182,881: Yes, 
138,790. 

The tribes of Algeria, which recently revolted, have 
submitted to French rule again after being defeated in 
two engagements wi h the French troops. 

It is now rumored in Madrid that Marshal Serrano 
will not resign, but will be invested with the full powers 
of royal regent. Thirty-eight Spanish bishops announce 
from Rome their refusal to take the oath to the new 
constitution of Spain, although the Pope interposes no 
objection. In reply to the Deputies of the Cortes, the 
Ministers of Justice and Finance declare that the State 
will no longer pay salaries to those bishops who refuse 
to support the constitution, but the government cannot 
displace the bisbops because it did not appoint them. 
It is reported that the Spanish government deferring to 
petitions received from the Antilles, has suspended ac- 
tion on tbe constitution for Porto Rico, and will con- 
sider no proposition for the sale of Cuba, 

Advices from Rome represent that successive diplo- 
matic protests against the Papal programme, have 
powerfully reinforced the numbers ard power of the 
opposition in the Ecumenical Council. 

Dispatches from India report that a rebellion has 
broken out among the Khirgish tribe on the shores of 
the Caspian sea. 

Advices from Hong Kong state that a terrific battle 
had been fought between the imperialists and rebels, in 
the north of China, in which theimperialists lost twenty- 
five thousand men killed, including the commander-in- 
chief. 

In consequence of the great increase of financial busi- 
ness between Germany and the United States, arising 
from the purchase and sale of bonds and railway securi- 
ties, application has been made to the government to 
concede the establishment of a German-American bank 
at Frankfort. A similar project is on foot for the city 
of Berlin. 

There are some indications that affairs in Cuba are 
pot so favorable to the early re-establishment of Spanish 
authority in that island as has been represented of late. 

The Dominion government has made such conces- 
sions as will terminate the difficulties in the Red river 
country. A new territory will be formed entitled Mini- 
toba, to be represented in the Dominion legislature, at 
Ottawa, by two senators, and four representatives, and 
no troops are to be sent into Minitoba except to sup- 
press Indian troubles. 

A Paris dispatch of 6 p.m. on the 9th inst. says, the 
returns of the election now foot up: Yes, 7,126,288, No, 
1,485,844,—majority for the plebiscite 5,640,444. A 
council of ministers was held on the 9th, at which the 
Emperor presided. It is supposed that the present 
ministers will tender their resignations, and that Ollivier 
will be charged by the Emperor with the formation of 
anew cabinet. The election was orderly throughout 
France, and the Opinion Nationale notes the extreme 
quiet, even solemnity of the voting. 

The naturalization bill has passed both Houses of 
Parliament. The anticipated reduction of duties on 
iron by the United States, causes great activity in the 
iron regions of Wales. 

London.—Consols, 94. U.S, 5-20’s, 1862, 884. Do. 
1867, 90 ; ten-forty 5 per cents, 853. 

ens peaper aes cotton, 10$d.; Orleans, llid.a 
114d. 

Unitup Stares.—Woreign Trade.—During the seven 
months ending lst mo. 31st, 1870, the imports into the 
United States (gold value) amounted to $251,243,999, 
and during the same period the domestic exports 
(mixed value) were $284,277,781. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 332. Of con- 
sumption, 44; scarlet fever, 38; relapsing fever, 12; old 
age, 13. The mean temperature of the Fourth montb, 
according to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, was 53.50 deg., the bighest during the mooth 
being 84.50 deg., and the lowest 35 deg. The amount 
of rain was 5 60 inches. The average of the mean tem- 
perarure of the Fourth month, for the past 81 years, is 
stated to bave been 51.27 deg. The highest mean 
during that entire period was 56 50 deg., and occurred 
in 1865; the lowest 44 deg. in 1794 and 1798. 

Miscellaneous.—The Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia have reported a bill to establish a uniform 
and impartial system of public schools in the District, 
and to secure equal rights in said schools. The Com- 
mittee have reported adversely on the bill allowing 


female suffrage in the District. The Grand Jury 
Washington county, Ga., thus speaks of the state 
feeling existing between employer and employee: “ W 
are gratified to note the increase of confidence and goo 
feeling between planters and their employees ; and no 
withstanding the unsettled condition of the countr 
and the influence brought to bear upon the suscept 
bili y and ignorance of the latter class, they are cor 
ducting themselves well, and, indeed, deserve our com 
mendation.” 

The Illinois State Constitutional Convention has rq 
considered their decision to submit the question q 
woman’s suffrage to a vote of the people. The propq 
sition has been withdrawn. 

Intelligence from New Mexico states that the peop 
are flocking to the new mines from all direction 
Shafts are being sunk in the different ledges, and th 
rock is found to improve in richness. A company 4 
U. States troops is stationed in the mining district. 

The city of Philadelphia, and the immediate neighbo 
hood, was visited by a remarkable hail storm on the 8t 
inst. The hail fell in greac quantities and was of un 
usual size, many of the pieces being from three to s 
inclies in circumf-rence, and some of even larger dimer 
sions. The destruction of glass was of course ver 
great, and gardens and conservatories suffered severel 

Tbe Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board q 
Health reports, that in the ten years from 1850 to 186 
the average yearly death rate in Boston was 26.3 
1000, and that the average from 1860 to 1870 was 2 
in 1000. 

The annual rise of the Mississippi river is reported ¢ 
be greater this year than usual. Much damage bq 
been caused by the inundation of the low grounds, a 
fears were felt that the levees on the lower part of th 
river would give way, and the country protected b 
them be submerged. 

The Markets, c.—The following were the quotation 
on the 9th inst. Mew York. — American gold 114 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 113}; dit 
10-40 5 per cents, 108. Superfine flour, $4.85 a $5.1 
St. Louis flour, $6.85 a $9.50; southern do., $6.20 
$10. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.18; No.1 Mi 
waukie, $1.28; amber western, $1.30 a $1.32; whi 
Michigan, $1.46. State barley, 80 cts. Western oat 
66 a 67 cts. Western mixed corn, $1.14 a $1.16. Mig 
dling cotton, 23} cts, Carolina rice, 7a 7% cts Cub 
sugar, 9} a 9%. Philadelphia.—Ootton, 234 a 24 ct 
for uplands and New Orleans. Souperfine flour, $4.50 
$5; finer brands, $5.50 a $6.75; fancy, $7 a $ 
Western and Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.30 a $1.3 
Rye, $1.06. Yeilow corn, $1.12; western mixed, $1.0 
a $1.10. Oats, 62 a 64 cts. Hams, 18 a 20 cts. Lar¢ 
16} a 17 cts. Clover-seed, $8.25. Timothy, $6.7) 
Flaxseed, $2.25. The arrivals and sales of beef catt 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 1600 heaq 
Extra cattle sold at 9% a 10 cts., a few choice at 103 cts 
fair to good, 8} a 9 cts., and common 7%} a 8 vts. perl 
gross. About 12,650 sheep sold at 6 a 9} cts. per li 
gross, and 2900 hogs at $13 a $13.75 per 100 lb. n 
fur corn fed. Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $3 90 
$5.50. No. 2 wheat, 943 cts. No. 2 corn, 92 cts. Ny 
2 oats, 493 cts. No. 2 rye, 80a 81 cts. Lard, 16} ct 
Milwaukie.—No. 1 wheat, $1; No. 2 953 cts. No. 
oats, 494 cts.. No. 2 rye, 76 cts. Detroit.—No. 1 whe 
$1.33; extra, $1.42 a $1.43. Corn, 93 a 94 cts. Oat 
56 a 57 cts. 
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“The Indian Aid Association of Friends of Philade 
phia Yearly Meeting having agreed to support a teach 
among the Ottowa Indians, desire to engage a Frien 
either man or woman, for that position. 

Apply to James E. Ruoaps, M. D., Germantown. 
Philada., 5th mo. 9th, 1870. 


WANTED. 

A Teacher for Friends’ School at Wilmington, Dels 
ware, well qualified to give instruction in the commo 
English branches. | 

Application may be made to Hannan W. RicH#Arps0! 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTBIN 
ton, M.D. <i 

Application for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Cle: 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Stree 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


~ “WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


